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‘ ¥ shall ask for the Abolition of the Penalty of Death until I have the Infallibility of Human Judgment demonstrated to me.’’s...Kafayette, 
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From the Gateshead Observer. 


DEATH PUNISHMENTS. 
NEW 


GEORGE HARRIS, 


LECTURES OF THE REV. 
CASTLE. 


We stated, a few weeks ago, that the Rev. 
George Harris, of Hanover-square chapel, New- 
castle-upon-T'yne, had consented to deliver two 
lectures on Capital Punishments, in compliance 
with a requisition from some hundreds of the | 
most respectable inhabitants of Newcastle and | 
Gateshead, and that the worthy Member for the | 


latter borough had acceded to the wish of the | 
requisitionists that he should take the chair.— | 
The Nelson-street lecture-room, which accom- 
modates from twelve to fifteen hundred persons, | 
was engaged for the occasion, and was each night | 
(to use anewspaper phrase) ‘ crowded to suffo- | 
cation.’ On the Monday, a considerable number | 
of persons were unable to gain admission ; but at 
the second lecture, on Wednesday night, hun-} 
dreds were congregated in the lobby and at the 
doors, who strove in vain to find an entrance to 
the amphitheatre. 

Among the gentlemen present, either at one 
or both of the lectures, we observed, in addition 
to W. Hutt, Esq., M. P., the venerable Alder- 
maw Dr. Headlam, (himself an open an able “4 
ponent of Death Punishments,) Aldermen Brock- 
ett and Wilson, Councillors Philipson, Weather- 
ley, Harle, Nichol, (John,) and Stokoe, Dr. El- 
liot, the Rev. W. Lietch, the Rev. D. Adam, the 
Rev. Mr. Line, and Messrs. Charles Larkin, T. 
M. Greenhow, F. Bennett, Joseph Watson, A. 
Clapham, W. Beaumont, G. A. Brumell, John 
Brumell, Edward Richardson, George Burnett, 
jr, W. Chater, M. Forster, G. Searlett, Edward 
Jackson, H. Richardson, E. 8. Hills, D. H. Wil- 
son, I. Hamilton, William Kell, R. W. Swan, 
Hew Singers, T. K. Fife, &e., &e., &e. 


LECTURE :—MONDAY. 


FIRST 
Mr. Hurr (on the motion of Dr. Headlam) was 


| provement. 


| in their favor 





called upon to preside, and took the chair amidst 
loud applause. He was anxious, he said, to offer 
some brief explanation of the motives which had 
led him to wish to participate in the present pro- 
ceedings. He had long been of opinion that the 
penal enactments of our criminal law needed 
large and essential alterations. Our secondary 
punishments, viewed as a means of deterring 
from offences or reforming the offender, were a 
signal and melancholy failure ; while, with regard 
to capital punishments, the highest social and 
morul interest of the country required that they 
should be entirely abolished. (Loud applause.) 
Wich this conviction, he had naturally sought 
every opportunity of giving practical effect to 
his opinions. It might be thought that the 
House of Commons was the best place, for him, 
in which to express his views, and endeavor to 
carry them into operation; but such was not the 
case. Mere act-of-parliament improvement was 
of little value. To be of effect, reform must 
commence in a nation’s heart. It was there that 
prejudice and delusion, strong and deep-rooted, 
existed on the subject of capital punishment ; 
and if the philanthropist wished for a change in 
our laws, he must begin, not with the House of 
Commons, but with the publie mind—with the 
people—to execute whose will the House of 
Commons was originally constituted and was 
still maintained. (Applause.) The history of 
the penal laws of Great Britain, he regretted to 
say, was one of the darkest pages in our country’s 
annals. Reluctance to change was no where 
more conspicuous ; and the progress of their re- 
formation, therefore, had been signally slow. It 
was not long ago that death was denounced 
against no less than two hundred offences—a fact 
disgraceful to our country and the age. (Ap- 
Plause.) In 1837, Lord John Russell introduced 
and carried a measure by which the number was 





reduced to 14. Was property, he would ask, 


less protected in consequence? or were their 
persons less secure? ‘The present Solicitor- 
General, Mr. Fitzroy Kelly, alterwards brought 
in a bill to reduce the number of capital offences 
to four. The House of Commons rejected the 
measure, chiefly on the ground taken by Sir 
Robert Peel—that the learned gentleman’s pro- 
posal was not sanctioned by public opinion. He 
(Mr. Hutt) voted for Mr. Kelly’s bill; but he 
lelt, nevertheless, the force of the right honour- 
able baronet’s argument—for the measure was 
certainly not supported by the country, public 
feeling being either hostile to its enactment, or 
apathetic and indifferent. It was not, therefore, 
to parliament they were to look, but to them- 
selves, if they wished to witness further triumphs 
in this great cause. They must look, especially, 
to such gentlemen as the lecturer who was about 
to address them—a man of high character, of 
great talents and attainments, and of distinguish- 
ed devotion to the glorious cause of human im- 
(Loud cheers.) Let not the present 
movement be stigmatized as rash, ill-advised and 
precipitate. Multitudes might be arrayed against 
the total abolition of the death-punishments, but 
almost every distinguished writer on the subject 
was in its favor. Paley and Windham, it was 
true, were opposed to it; but Dr. Johnson, and a 
host of moralists, were on the other side. They 


could also boast of the immortal Chillingworth, 


and a long array of divines—of Pitt, and Fox, and 
Burke, and Franklin, and a multitude of other 
statesmen—among the great lawyers of England, 
of Coke, and Bacon, and Blackstone—an unri- 
valled phalanx ofauthority ; while, in addition to 
this, the practical experience of the country was 
(Applause.) With such warrant 
of argument and experience, let there be no mis- 
giving as to the issue of their labors, but let them 


| press onward to the final triumph of their cause, 


confidently assured that the best interests of 
mankind would be promoted by their success.— 


|The highest human authority was with them; 


and they had also the still more satisfactory. as- 
surance, that the system to which they were op- 
posed was opposed also by the spirit and temper 
of that merciful religion which ‘ willeth not the 
death of asinner, but would rather that he should 
turn from liis wickedness, and live.’ (Loud and 
prolonged applause.) 

Mr. Harris now rose, and was received with 
loud and general cheering. When silence was 
restored, he began the delivery of his lecture, 


| (of which we proceed to give an abridgement:) 


He had the more satisfaction (he said) in appear- 
ing there on the present occasion, because he re- 
garded the requisition (signed by about 700 of 
the inhabitants of Newcastle and Gateshead) as 
a convincing proof of the growing interest which 
the subject was exciting in the public mind. He 
was, indeed, at all times happy to meet any por- 
tion of his fellow-countrymen in combined efforts 
for intellectual, moral, and social improvement 
and reformation (applause:) and he knew no 
question in which these great purposes were 
more intimately blended, than in the one which 
was, on that evening and on Wednesday, to oc- 
cupy their patient and attentive consideration.— 
Whatever tended to lessen the sacredness or in- 
violability of human life, and to familiarize the 
popular mind with the shedding of human blood, 
was no less alien to the purest principles of ra- 
tional freedom, than adverse to the progress and 
civilization of man. ‘To expect to reform the 
vicious and elevate the degraded, by excessive 
severity and revolting exhibitions—to think to 
diminish crime by shutting the door of repent- 
ance and reformation on the criminal—to retali- 
ate vindictively upon vindictiveness, and imagine 
that benevolence and morality would thereby be 
promoted—was to betray a lamentable ignorance 
of the nature and constitution of man, the prin- 
ciples of Christian oe and equity, and the 
great objects which society was designed and 
established to accomplish. (Applause.) The 
system of death-punishment, for crimes commit- 
ed against human laws, was worthy only of the 
rudest nations, barren in expedients, and pr 

suing their object only by what they ignoranti, 
assumed to be the shortest course. No man 
ought to be deprived of life, unless it could be 
shown that-crime could by no possibility be re- 
strained, except by death alone ; and it would 
indeed be a melancholy conclusion for the phi- 
losopher and the legislator, that the best corrector 
of public morals was the public hangman! [If 
this conclusion were just, what heart did not 
bleed for the sake of humanity? If it were false, 
what cheek should not feel upon it the glow of 
shame for the moral dishonor of the age and 
country? (Applause.) But the conclusion was 





not just. Crime could not best be checked or 
prevented by sanguinavy punishments, but only 
by wise and beneficent discipline—by that kind, 
patient, and salutary Christian treatment, under 
which the criminal might be thoroughly reformed, 
and made a blessing to society. Centuries ago, 
individuals, both in Britain and in other coun- 
tries, perceived the exceeding folly, and protest- 
ed against the iniquity of the system of judicial 
bloodshed; but the voice of reason, and humani- 
ty, and Christian love, was drowned by the 
fraudulent and idiotic cry of ‘innovation,’ or else 
it passed away altogether unheeded by their con- 
temporaries, The peaceful accents of the true- 
hearted Waldenses, were unheard, or unnoticed, 
in the midst of the din and turmoil of the nations, 
the glories of the battle-field, and the pageantry 
of courts. Even the practical protest of those 
noble-minded judges of Poland aud Transylvania, 
who resigned their seats on the bench rather 
than violate their consciences by consenting to 
the death of the guilty, was of little comparative 
avail, at the time, to check the evil. In our own 
country, so early as 1620, Lord Bacon uttered to 
the English nation the solemn warning, ‘ Let 
there be no rubrics of blood’ Sir Edward Coke 
also deplored and reprobated the practice of death 
punishment, and Sir William Blackstone spoke 
of it in terms of strong condemnation. Voltaire 
assailed it with his keen-edged satire, Montes- 
quieu exposed its irrationality, and the Marquis 
Becearia refuted every objection that could be 
advanced against its total abolition. [The labors 
of the immortal Howard were eloquently stated 
and eulogized, and Mr. Harris then proceeded to 
show that]—By acts of parliament passed in 
Britain under the sway of the successive princes 
of the house of Brunswick, the penalty of death 
was annexed to 156 varieties of crime to which 
the infliction had not previously been attached ! 
The devotedness, however, of Neild—the elo- 
quent pleadings of Sir Samuel Reomilly—the un- 
answerable reasonings of Roscoe, and Bentham, 
wand Sydney Taylor—the untiring exertions of 
Basil Montague—aided by the Society’ for the 
Diffusion of Information on Capital Punishments, 
(a society whose admirable pamphlets were wor- 
thy of serious perusal, and earnest, patient con- 
sideration,) as well as by the practical measures 
of amelioration and repeal, accomplished by Peel, 
and Russell, and Ewart, and Auckland, and Fitz- 
roy Kelly—through this varied instrumentality, 
numbers of the sanguinary laws which once dis- 
graced the statute-book of Great Britain had been 
erased from its pages. (Applause.) It were ut- 
terly incredible—were not the melancholy fact 
placed beyond the possibility of dispute by the 
enactments of the statute-book—the statement of 
the various kinds and degrees of crime, which, 
in earlier and later periods, had been made pun- 
ishable with death. [Here Mr. Harris gave a 
zatalogue of Capital offences, some of them of 
the most trivial character, yet each and every 
one punishable by death—and many of them still 
capital, until within the last six or pine years. }— 
When the French philosopher and patriot, Mira- 
beau, was in England, he askeda friend with 
whom he was dining if it were true, as stated in 
the public news papers, that twenty young men 
had been hanged that morning at Newgate ; and 
being assured that the public journals were no 
doubt correct, he rejoined, with great warmth, 
that the English were the most merciless people 
he had ever heard or read of in his life! Mira- 
beau was wrong; it was not the English people, 
but the laws of English legislators that was cruel 
and merciless. (Applause.) It was in 1785 that 
Mirabeau was in England. In February of that 
year, twenty convicts were executed at one time, 
before Newgate; in April, nineteen ; and in No- 
vember, eighteen ; besides others, executed dur- 
ing the several months of the same year—the 
whole amounting to nearly one hundred individ- 
uals, many of them young persons, who fell a 
sacrifice, in London alone, to the severity of 
British law ; yet not one single person out of the 
hundred was charged with murder! Of 1,145 
who perished in London on the scaffold in 35 





then, with three times the population of England, 
the number sentenced to die was one-sixth less, 
and those who actually perished were only a 
fourth of the number that died on the scaffold in 
this country. This disparity between France 
and England was not confined merely to modern 
times. Sir John Fortescue, chief-justice and af- 
terwards chancellor of Henry the Sixth, had stat- 
ed, in a curious tract, that at that period more 
persons were executed in England, jor robberies, 
in one year, than in all France in seven. In the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, according to Hume, 
2,000 criminals were executed annually; and 
during the whole period that he swayed the scep- 
tre, 72,000 were put to death; yet Sir Thomas 
More, averred that property and person were 
never more insecure, {n the reign of Elizabeth, 
from 300 to 400 persons suffered, every year, by 
the hands of the public executioner. England, 
nevertheless, was ina dreadful state of moral dis- 
order. Contrast, with the policy and practice of 
Henry the Eighth and Elizabeth, that of Alfred. 
That great and good monarch found, when be 
came to the throne, his kingdom overrun with 
robbers ; but the royal reformer studied preven- 
tion more than punishment. He instituted a po- 
lice, and made every township answerable for 
the felonies committed within its jurisdiction,— 
Thus property became the guardian of property ; 
and all robberies were ina short time so effectu- 
ally prevented, that, in the words of the chroni- 
clers,a man might travel through the whole 
kingdom, unarmed, with his purse in his hand, 
without fear of molestation or loss. (Applause. ) 
Far different had been the policy of these later 
times! From 1688 to 1786, no fewer than 70,- 
000 men and women were executed in England ; 
and since that period, 16,000, at the very least, 
had been added to the hecatomb of sin and blood, 
piled up to heaven in denial alike of mercy and 
of truth, in defiance and despite of the Creator 
and Giver of life! No wonder Sir Samuel Rom- 
illy, when surveying the enormous accumulation 
of our death-dooming statutes, should have sug- 
gested, as the best way to purify the criminal 
code of this country, to burn the whole of the 
penal enactments of the three preceding centu- 
ries—for they were nearly all of comparatively 
modern growth! It was a curious, and, in every 
respect, a striking and extraordinary fact, stated 
by the late excellent Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, 
in the House of Commons, that whilst, in the 
reign of the Plantagenets, 4 offences only were 
made capital—in the times of the Tudors, 27—~ 
and under the sway of the Stuarts, 36—there 
were 156 additional offences rendered capital 
during the reign of the house of Brunswick! In 
the time of George the Third alone, more crimes 
were denounced as capital than in the reigns of 
the Plantagenets, the Tudors, and the Stuarts 
combined! This state of things attracted the 
attention of several philanthropic minds; but to 
no one more than to Sir Samuel Romilly was the 
country indebted for his untiring labors for the 
reform of our criminal code. In the language’ of 
Lord Eldon, in 1813, when leading on the House 
of Lords to the rejection of one of Sir Samuel's 
bills, he ‘distressed’ the legislature, year after 
year, with his agitation of the question; and, 
nothing daunted by defeat, he returned again and 
again to the conflict, till at length, in ‘some few 
instances, mercy and wisdom triumphed over 
vindictiveness and folly. It still remained, how-~ 
ever, for Sir Robert Peel to say, twenty years 
afterwards, in the House of Commons, that, ¢ it 
was impossible to conceal {from themselves, that 
capital punishments were more frequent, and the 
criminal code more severe, in this country than in 
any other in the world,’ Since then, much had 
been achieved, through the exertions of Auck- 
land, Ewart, Denman, Lennard, Russell, and 
Kelly ; but much remained to be done. ‘Several 
affences were yet capital; and—(so ‘arbitrary 
were our laws )—crimes which, in England and 
Ireland, were visited only with secondary pun- 
ishments, were still punishable in Scotland with 
death. In what remained of his present lecture, 
and on Wednesday evening,-he proposed to show 


years, 91 only were charged with murder! From (after defining Justice, Benevolence, Punishment 


the year 1810 to 1 26, there were sentenced to 
death in England the almost incredible number of 
15,652 men and women; but the law was only 
carried into execution on 1,384 ofthe number.— 


The improving spirit of the times, forbade its in- | 


fliction on the remaining 14,268, The more just 
and rational mode of proceeding would surely 
have been to abolish the law which thus confes-| 
sedly was not fit to be carried into operation.— | 
(Applause.) In France, during the same period, 
2,759 persons were sentenced to death, out of 
which number 350 were executed. In France, | 








and Revenge,) that death punishments were con- 
trary to nature—that they tended to brutalize a 
nation—that they inereased rather than diminish- 
ed crime—and that they were contrary both to 
the letter and the spirit of the gospel of the grace 
of God. Justice and Benevolence were now 
shown by the lecturer to be twin principles ;— 
the one, the execution of Jaws, which the other 
prompted, and Wisdom planned ; the one, a va- 
ried manifestation of the other—and both having 
for their end and aim the improvement,  reforma- 
tion, and happiness of individual and social man 











Punishment was proved to 
principle of Revenge :--the 


heart prompted man to spare 





tuous applause. 


be the antagonist 
one corrective, the 


fether vindictive; the one essential to human 
A well-being in the restoration of the guilty to mor- 
al rectitude—the other, the bane and bar to social 
virtue and felicity. Death-punishments, Mr. Har- 
ris next argued, were contrary to nature. 
, not to destroy ; and 
the instrument of legal vengeance, employed for 
the execution of its decrees—the hangman—was 
| an object of such general detestation, that he was 
constrained to conceal his name and dwelling- 
place, and skulk from the observation of his fel- 
Jow-man. (Applause.) After further remarks 
on this subject, Mr. Harris, of whose lecture we 
have given but a meagre and feeble outline, in- 
sisted upon the obligation of society to educate 
and reform the ignorant and the vicious, and con- | 
cluded with a touching narrative of a visit paid 
by Mrs. Fry to the Glasgow bridewell, in 1818, 
and of the softening influence of her admonitions 
on the most hardened criminals. 
gentleman resumed his seat amidst the most rap- 
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the State. 


to visit this criminal. 
He murdered his wife and child. 


cross a river. 
and child overboard! 


cide. We conversed with him 


A. lama Catholic. 


A.: ¥et 
here in confinement ? 
A. Yes. 


ymonths, or one month. 
ernor to hang me. 


ment upon our prison discipline 


confinement. 


Removal. of THE Hanoman OFFicE.— 
The Publishing Office of the Hangman is 
removed to No. 40 Cornhill, up stairs, over 
the Book Store of Abel Tompkins.—J. N. 
Bang, our printer, will attend togany busi- 
ness relating to the paper in our absence, 
and will neally execute job printing for our 


J. M. SPEAR. 


T. 


IN VERMON 


Eugene Clifford—His sentence—The law in Vermont— 


years—ZInterview with 


him—His story—Insanity—Altempted suicide—Leg- 
islative action—Capital Punishment advocated by a 


Those who have read our list of those ‘ Under sen- 
tence of Death,’ must have seen the name of the 
above individual, from the very commencement of 
We have felt this to be a sacred duty. 
Many have supposed that Vermont had entirely abol- 
Such is not the fact. 
has Capital Punishment been yet abolished in any 
The following is his sentence : 
‘It is the judgment of this court that for this offence 
you suffer death by hanging, to be executed upon you 
as soon as may be in due course of law, after the ex- 
Aap year from this 21st day of April, 1843; 
and, in the mean time, and until the Punishment of 
Death shall be inflicted upon you, you will be forthwith 
committed to solitary confinement in the State Prison 
at Windsor, in the county of Windsor.’ 
Since this sentence was passed, Vermont has rather 
gone back. Formerly the culprit could not be hung 
till the expiration of a year, and then requiring an 
Now the law is so that 
fifteen months is required, and some interpret that he 
way be hung without an order from the Executive. 


Neither 


in suspense over two 


When he rises in the morning, he knows not 
but he may be hung before night! This is cruel.— 
Where does any government on earth obtain the right 


The law of Capital 


Punishment asit stands in Vermont is a disgrace to 


During our journey to Vermont last year, we went 
We learnt then his sad story. 


He invited his wife 


to go with him to church. They were obliged to 
While going over he threw his wife 
At times during his present 
confinement he is insane, and he has attempted sui- 


through the grates of 


his cell, and asked him the following questions :— 
Q. What are your religious views ? 


Q. Have youany brothers and sisters? 
Q. Should you prefer to be executed to remaining 


I had rather be hung than stay here six 
I have written to the Gov- 


This answer was given in the strongest language so 
that we had no doubt of his sincerity. 
rid state of mind must this man be in to prefer an 
execution to his present confinement ! 
! Some ofthe friends 
of the abolition of Capita’ Punishment may be dis- 
posed to relax in their efforts when they learn that 
one under sentence of death prefers that penalty to 
But no trae understanding friend of 
the abolition of the penalty will formsuch an opinion. 
The advoeates of the abolition of Capital Punishment 
will remember that they haveonly begun their work 


What a hor- 


What a com- 








THE HANGMAN. 














—— 








| when they. have demolished the Gallows. There is 
‘but little, ifany difference, between the execution of 
aman and placing him in a solitary cell, where he 
| will linger out a miserable exisience fora few years. 
We regret exceedingly to find that very many who 
go against the death-penalty are for solitary confine- 
ment for life without the least hope of pardon. Werc 
such persons to go to the prisons of our country, 
they would soon go against such inhuman treatment. 

We learn now that the case of this criminal has 
been brought before the Legislature. Andas might 
have been expected, an orthodox clergyman came out 
in favor of his execution! But we give the account as 
we find it in the ‘ Voice of Freedom’ :— 

Rescue oF THE GaLttows.—-Lately the question of 
commuting the punishment of Eugene Clifford to hard 
labor in the State Prison for life, was under discussion 
‘in the Legislature of this State. The question was 
not disposed of that week, and on the Sabbath eve- 
ning following, the Rev. John Gridley, Pastor of the 
| first Congregational Church in Montpelier, came out 
in a sermon against abolishing capital Punishment. 
His text was, ‘ Submit yourselves in every ordinance 
of man, for the Lord’s sake.’ 1st Peter, 2d chapter, 
| and part of the 13th verse. 

In hiscomments on the text and context, Mr. Grid- 
ley took the ground that Christianity conflicted with 
no government, however autocratical or tyrannical, 











| and that no christian hada right to oppose the worst 


of laws by physical force. The only ground of resis- 
tance to government, a christian hada right to take, 
was, that of moral force. He however decided that 
man had no right to obey the laws of man, when those 
laws contravened the laws of God ; but as God had 
ordained blood for blood, Mr. Gridley gave it as his 
firm belief that no murderer should escape execution. 
Some very good things were said during the sermon, 
but on what principle, hanging could be supported 
from the foregoing text I was unable to perceive. As 
will be seen from the Legislative sketch, Eugene 
Clifford's doom remains the same as before the open- 
ing of the session; and how much influence Mr. 
Gridley exerted against the commutation is not 
known. It is hoped that Gov. Slade will feel it to be 
his duty not to order the execution of the culprit. 


o~—wv—rrn an ey Yee 


EFFECT OF PUBLIC EXECUTIONS UPON DOMESTIC 
LIFE. 


In presenting the subject of Capital Punishment, 
there is one view which has generally escaped pub- 
lic attention. We allude to the effect upon the re- 
latives of the prisoner. How few think of this 
class! Who regards the wife, lamenting with inex- 
pressible grief, the cruel fate of her husband; the 
mother, weeping in solitude over her beloved son; 
the distracted sister over a fallen brother? This 
class are generally passed over and forgotten. It is 
no part of the business of the papers of the day, or 
the more serious and permanent page of history to 
keep a record of tears shed in private, and of hearts 
that are bleeding and broken in retirement. 

And when the scaffold has done its bloody work, 
and the unfeeling ministers of justice have left the 
scene, to mingle once morein the busy crowd, as 
though a mere ordinary occurrence had happened, 
how intense must be the agony of that wife, or 
mother, when the cold, stiffened body is carried to 
the dissecting room, or brought to the family for 
burial! Who can describe the anguish of that hour ? 
How many such scenes have transpired in our ‘world! 
In reading the accounts of public executions, we 
fondly imagine that it will neither be our fate nor 
that of any of our connections. But we forget that 
every criminal belongs somewhere ; that once he had 
a father who took him in his arms; a mother who 
watched over him in his infancy. In short, every 
criminal is somehody’s son. A writer very feelingly 
remarks, that when we see an execution we should 
say, there goes my father, my mother, or my son, 

But we cannot go farther into this gloomy theme, 
Our attention was called to the subject by reading 
the following account of the affecting scene that oc- 
curred in the court room at New Haven, when the 
jury rendered their verdict of guilty in the case’ of 
Andrew P. Potter: 

The Jury having received their instructions, the 
Court was adjourned to 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 
Long before this hour the Court Room was thronged 
—and at a few minutes before the time the prisoner 
entered, attended by his father, mother and sister.— 


They were seated—the Court was opened and all 
was silence—a silence that was almost oppressive. 


Soon the Sheriff was heard to exclaim—‘ Make 
way forthe Jury!’ Then the prisoner exhibited a 
slight emotion about the throat, and seemed to make 
an effort to swallow. This was the only sign of 
feeling seen—for his eye was steady, and his face 
was as marble. But deep and strong was the ex- 
pression on the countenances of his parents and sis- 
ter. That sight was almost sickening to beholders. 
Tears could have flowed easily for them by half the 
audience, for all doubtless, anticipated the verdict. 

The clerk then called the names of the Jurors, re- 
quiring each one to stand up as he answered. He 
then asked the foreman if they had agreed upon a 
verdict. The answer was, we have. The prisoner 
was bidden to stand up, and the Jury to look upon 
him. The question was then put—Is the prisoner 
at the bar, guilty or not guilty of the crime with 
which he is charged? The foreman answered— 
‘Guitty 

At these words the mother was convulsed with 
grief, and hid her face in her handkerchief—and 
tears gushed from the eyes of his sister—but the 





prisoner appeared not to move a muscle. He gazed 
with the same fixed eye and countenance which he 
had exhibited almost throughout the entire trial. 

His counsel moved an arrest of judgement, and the 
prisoner was removed from the bar, and conducted 
back to jail, and he left in company with his friends 
and the officers. 

The motion of an arrest of judgement, and fora 
new trial, will be decided by the Court before its ad- 
journment—when, if it be refused, of course sentence 
will be pronounced. 

We learn that the Jury on the first ballot, were, 
with the exception of a blank vote, unanimons in 
their opinion ofthe guilt ofthe prisoner. On the 
second ballot, the vote was entirely unanimous, and 
the person throwing the blank vote explained his 
reasons for it, so that the Jury were in fact of the 
same opinion on first expression of it.—New Haven 
Palladium, 28th inst. 

Since the above account, the sentence of death has 
been pronounced by Judge Waite, as follows: 

That you, Andrew P. Potter, be taken from this 
place to the place from whence you came, and from 
thence to the place of execution—and that on the 
third Monday of July next, between the hours of 
nine o'clock in the forenoon, and three o’clock in the 
afternoon, you be hanged by the neck, until you are 
dead— 

And may God have mercy on your soul. 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE PRISON, 


The following communication is taken from the 
Boston Daily Journal : 


Mr. Stesrer:—I have had placed in my hands 
this day, a copy of the Hangman of the 12th instant, 
in which is an article headed ‘ Massachusetts State 
Prison,’ and signed ‘C. S.,’ which I suppose to mean 
Rev. Charles Spear, one of the editors of that paper. 
In this article he very briefly reviews Miss Dix’s re- 
cent publication on Prisons, and gives some statistics, 





which he extracts from her book, and says: ‘ We 
unhesitatingly think she has here done great injustice 
to the present Warden.’ In the same article he takes 
occasion to publicly cast an imputation upon the 
fidelity of the subordinate officers of the Prison, 
which is as unjust to them, as the insinuations of 
Miss Dix are to the Warden. C. S., says: ‘We 
know more of that Prison (the Massachusetts State 
Prison) than any other,’ and yet insinuates that Mr. 
Robinson has not the sympathy of his officers, to aid 
him in carrying out his system of governing such an 
institution. 

I have the pleasure of an acquaintance with most 
of the officers of this Prison, and know them to be 


faithful and conscientious inthe discharge of their | 


duties—to enjoy the confidence of the Warden, and to | 
be worthy the support of a generous and enlightened 
community. The imputation cast upon those officers 
by C. 8. only proves that his knowledge of the officers 
of the Prison is very superficial, though he claims to 
‘know more of this prison than any other’. 

The Rev. gentleman attempts to cast a slanderous 
imputation upon the worthy Chaplain of the Prison, 
which only goes to prove the truth of the old maxim, 
that one side of a story is good until the other is told. 
From what I have repeatedly heard, and believe to be 
true, of the incident alluded to by C. S., 1 think the 
other side of the case would not present the Rev. 
Chaplain in so unfavorable a position, as the insin- | 
uation of the writer would at first sight appear to | 
place him. Justice. 

Nov. 19, 1845. 

By mere chance we heard of this article. Why did 

not ‘Justice’ send his article to our paper? Our 
columns have always been open. His article seems 
toembrace two charges. Ist. That we have cast an 
imputation upon the fidelity of the subordinate officers 
of the State Prison. 2d. That we have ‘ cast a slan- 
derous imputation upon the worthy Chaplain of the 
Prison,’ 
In regard to the first charge, we have learned that | 
though the charge might have been true once, that it 
is not so now ; that the government of the prison 
was never conducted in a more harmonious maoner 
than at present. 

In regard to the Chaplain, if ‘ Justice’ wants facts, 
we can give enough to satisfy any reasonable mind. 
We have been before the Legistature and stated some 
facts. A report was made of which any Legislative 
body ought tohave been ashamed. Since the ‘ inci- 
dent’ alluded to by ‘ Justice,’ a letter has been for- 
warded to the Chaplain by the two individuals who 
were excluded with us. To this letter no regard was 
paid whatever. The truth is, instead of ‘casting 
a slanderous imputation upon the ,worthy Chaplain,’ 
we have delayed bringing out the whole matter. But 
we believe the time has come when the public should 
know that, at least one religious sect cannot receive 
that respect from the Chaplain which is extended to 
others, We have not room now to go into this sub- 
ject. We intend to present it at another time.— 
With ‘ Justice,’ we shall have no controversy till he 
gives his realname. Why should he conceal him- 
self? We are not ashamed to put at the close of our 
article, C. SPEAR. 


PATI 





Donations to the Massachusetts Society for 
the Abolition of Capital Punishment from 
July 27, 1845, to Nov. 26, 1845. 


Our readers will see this week a long list of dona- 
tions to the Massachusetts Society for the Abolition 
of Capital Punishment from July 27th to Nov. 26th, 
1845. It may be their wish to know in what manner 
this money has been expended. We would simply re- 








mark that upon .us devolves the whole cause; we 
have to contract all expenses for meetings and meet 
the various expenses necessarily incurred. It should 
be remarked that in only a few instances have the 
weekly subscriptions met the expenses of the paper 
alone. In January, at the annual meeting, a full 
report will be made by the Treasurer. To help the 
cause, Robert Rantoul, jr., of this city, pledges $50; 
another friend $25; and another $15, if $500 more 
ean be raised. It is for the friends of the cause to 


say whether it shall be done. C. 8 
Stephen Childs, Boston $1,00 
Mr. Shaw 6 1,00 
Francis Jackson “ 25,00 
A Friend ts 10,00 
S. Homer $6 2,00) 
W. E Coffin “6 2,00 
J. A. Andrew “ 5,00 
Wm.H.Channing “ 2,00 
J. E. Webster “ 1,00 
Walter Channing ¥ 20,00 
J. T. Sargent a 1,00 
Daniel Thaxter ts 1,00 
H. M. Chapin “ 1,00 
Friend “6 1,00 
Elizabeth Pease, Darlington, England 48,00 
Rev. S. May, Leicester 2,00 
Prof. T. C. Upham, Brunswick, Me. 10,00 
Ichabod Morton, Plymouth 5,00 
S. Comstock, Westboro 1,00 
Rev. C. Woodhouse, Clarendon, Vt. 1,00 

“ RR. L. Killam, West Scituate 1,00 
Mr. Rogers, Walpole 5,00 
Mr. Arnold 50 
Friend, Boston 5.00 
James Baxter, Jr. * 1,00 
Stephen Barker, Methuen 41,00 
Friend 5.00 
Collection se “4,00 
Friend “ 1,00 
T. B. Fay, Boston 19,00 
Friends in Lynn 1,50 


Hon. Elijah Cobb, Brewster 
James Tolman, Boston 
Charles G. Hovey, Gloucester 2,90 
Collection at Quits y 
ad at Andover 2,98 
at Marblehead 
Uriah Ritchie, Boston 
A. W. Thaxter, jr. “ 


A Friend “ 1,00 
John Curtis us 1,00 
A Friend as 1,00 
James Whiting “ 5,00 
David Child S 2.0 
A Friend " 25 
“ “ ef) 

“ “ 1.00 
Collections at Ritchie Hall, Boston 13,07 
Mr. Shaw, Boston 1, 
T. Cutting, Medford 1,00 
Prot. Charles Brooks “¢ 2,00 
Hannah Brooks a 1,09 
Rev. Caleb Stetson “ 1,00 
A Hutchins “ 1,00 
A Friend 6 1,00 
Collection - 3,37 
“ Dorchester 1,09 
Isaac Field as 1,00 
E. L. Capron, Uxbridge 1,00 
Collection at Marlborough Chapel, Boston = $000 
Edmund Quincy, Dedham 1,00 
Collection at Rev. Hosea Ballou’s Church 5.58 
A Friend, Boston 5,00 
Amasa Walker, N. Brookfield 10,00 
David Hinckley, Hyannisport 1,00 
Maria W. Chapman, Boston 3,00 
H. G. Chapman as 5,00 
Rev. W. P. Tilden, Concord, N. H. 1,00 
A. Fuller, Holliston 1,00 
Mr. Woodman, Boston 2, 
A Friend, Lynn 1,00 
Thomas T. Bouve, Boston 3,00 
Wm. I. Bowditch, Esq. “ 3,00 
A Friend . 2,00 
E. Winslow s 5,0) 
John Augustus a 1,00 
Albert Richardson a 50 
John Kimball “s 2,00 
Charles Henderson “ 2,00 
A Friend a 1,00 
Rev. Charles W. Upham, Salem 2,00 
J. H. Stephenson, Boston 2,00 
W. B. Partridge “ 1,00 
Book for Records from B. B. Mussey, 2,00 
Book from John T. Barry, London 2,00 
Two coats from an unknown friend 10,00 


The Treasurer acknowledges the above donations 
to the Massachusetts Society for the Abolition of 
Capital Punishment. Francis Jackson, 

Treasurer. 


Donations may be fogwarded to Charles Spear, 


Secretary, 40 Cornhill, or to Francis Jackson, Hol- 
lis Street, Boston. 
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Addresses by Horace Greeley, and Rev. C. 
C. Burr. 


At the late meeting in Philadelphia for the Aboli- 
‘ion of Capital Punishment, the President intro- 
juced to the assemblage Horace Greezer, of New 
York. 

Mr. Greeley greeted the members present as an 
earnest of the approach of a brighter and a better 
jay when the punishment of death should be stricken 
fom the criminal laws of the country; he thought 
tbat the experiment of doing evil to prevent evil had 
yeen tried long enough. The maxims which sustains 
he gallows, he contended, were the same which sus- 
rained wars, duelling, and all the other evils with 
which the earth is affected. The question which is 
often asked, ‘How can the sacredness of human life 
be maintained if the gallows be abolished ?’ he an- 
swered by contending that the sight only inflamed 
vengeance ; every step in the progress of crime, from 
‘he murder up to the moment of the execution of the 
murderer, only tended to teach the spectators the 
very contrary to the teachings of the Divine Master. 
He appealed to the ministers of the Gospel and to 
legislators to aidin the exertions now making for the 
purpose of blotting from the statute book the bloody 
features which remain init. As a mode of ascer- 
raining the popular sentimentin relation to this sub- 
ject, he suggested that the Legislature should be pe- 
jtioned to provide at the next General Election for 
wo ballot boxes to receive the votes of the people, 
‘for death,’ and for the ‘ abolition of death.’ By slow 
means the great end for the attainment of which we 
yearn shall be accomplished, and, though years may 
elapse, yet the day will certainly arrive. 

The Rev. Mr. Burn was then introduced. He con- 
rended that the abolishment of the gallows would not 
be followed by that contempt of life which was feared 
by its opponents, but would on the contrary rather 
‘end to the extinction of crime. 

The teaching of our Lord and Master could never 
authorize the system of revenge engendered by the 
zallows, which seems rather to be the instrument of 
Satan. The State had no right to provide for the ex- 
tinction of life as a punishment for crime, and thus 
preclude all hope of reformation, than had a parent 
toconfine his child after the committal of the first 
theft among thieves and pickpockets for the rest of 
his life. The abrogation of the gallows has always 
had the effect of decreasing the number of murders in 
every country where it had been tried. When human 
life is undervalued, an increase of murders will fol- 
low; in proof of this he cited the fact that Green, the 
man recently hung at Troy, New York, for the mur- 
der ofhis wife, confessed himself tha: had it not been 
for the murders he witnessed while among the Indians 
during the insurrection in that State, he never would 
have been guilty of the crime for which he suffered.— 
Ir is the undervaluing of life, engendered by the spec- 
tacle of choking a man by authority, which prompts 
those looking on to think lightly of that which was 
before sacred. 
ae 

Rerrieve of ANDREW Homarp.—We have al- 
ready informed our readers that Governor Steele, of 
New Hampshire, reprieved Howard, who was to have 
been executed in Dover on the 12th ultimo. The 
gallows was erected onthe preceding day, and near- 
ly ten thousand persons, of the very dregs of society, 
came from the neighboring towns to witness the exe- 
cution. Much to their disappointment the Governor 
issued to the Sheriff the following warrant for a re- 
prieve :— 

STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Executive DEPARTMENT. 
s.] To the Sheriff of the County of Strafford, 
GREETING: 

Whereas Anprew Howarp, now under your charge, 
who was tried by the Court of Common Pleas, held 
in and for the County of Strafford was found guilty of 
the murder of Phebe Hanson, and hepa | to be 
hung on the 12th day of November, 1845. Now be it 
known that by authority vested in me, I do, by these 
presents Respiteand Reprieve said Andrew Howard 
from the execution of sentence of death, until Wednes- 
day the eighth day of July, A. D. 1846, or until the 
pleasure of the Legislature be made known. Herein 
fail notat your peril. In testimony whereof, I have 
caused the seal of the State to be hereunto affixed, 
this 12th day of November, in the year of our Lord, 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-five, and of the 


Independence of the United States the seventieth. 
JNO. H. STEELE. 





Sees 


{Le 


By His Excellency : 


~ AADAAAANAN. 


cided to suspend further operations in this trial, and 
notice was given that a motion would be made for a 
change of venue. When this was announced, the 
trial was considered abandoned, and the crowd gave 
three hearty cheers! Five thousand jurors have been 
summoned, and only eight jurymen obtained. An 
expence of $5000 has been entailed upon the county 
for no purpose. 

Conviction or Murper.-—In Greenville, S. C. 
Dexter Wells has been convicted for the murder of 
Robert Headeen. He is sentenced to be hung, Feb- 


ruary 13th. 





Jazez Boyp.—We learn from the N. York Herald, 
that this man was executed at West Chester, Nov. 
21st inst., forthe brutal murder of a boy, about 11 
years of age, named Wesley Patton. The wtetch 
was attended by several clergymen and appeared 
penitent, being dismissed from life, it was stated, 
with every hope of salvation, through the merits of 
the blessed promise. A more detestable piece of 
butchery than this fiend perpetrated upon the poor 
sick little boy who was his victim, cannot be pointed 
out in the dark annals of crime, and the people of 
West Chester, regarding him with abhorrence, were 
highly gratified that the wretch was put out of ex- 
istence. He was 23 years of age, and had previously 
served an apprenticeship in the penitentiary. 


Executions.—The frequency of executions is al- 
ways a sign of the weakness or indolence of gov- 
ernments. There is no malefactor who might not 
be made good for something, nor ought any person 
to be put to death, even by way of example, unless 
such as could not be preserved without endangering 
the community. Ina well-governed State there are 
but few executions; not because there are many par- 
doned, but because there are few criminals; where- 
as, when a State is on the decline, the multiplicity 
of crimes occasions their impurity. Under the Ro- 
man Republic, neither the Senate nor the Consals 
ever attempted to grani pardons—even the people 
never did this, although they sometimes recalled their 
own sentence. The frequency of pardons indicates, 
that in a short time crimes will not stand in need of 
them; and every one may see the consequence of 
such conduct.—Rossgav. 


Senpine Booxs py Mair.—We have had several 
requests lately for our ‘ Essays on the Punishment of 
Death,’ and for O’Sullivan’s Report, Chapin’s Lec- 
tures on Capital Punishment, &c. Wishing to com- 
ply strictly with the regulations of the Post-office, we 
went to the Postmaster for information. He said at 
once that dound books could not go by mail, bat the 
covers could be removed, and then they might be 
sent. Consequently to meet the wishes of our friends, 
we have forwarded books to the following persons :— 

J. Kersey Marsh, Sudsburyville, Pa. 

G. W. Lawrence, Aurora, Kane Co., Illinois, two 
parcels. , 

Norris G. Lippitt, East Killingly, Ct., two parcels. 

We shall be happy to forward any works we have 
on Capital Punishment. We intend to have some 
copies prepared on purpose. Mr. Burleigh’s work, 
which will be noticed next week, may be sent as it 
is, for it is in paper covers. C. 8 








Tue Puirantruroric Jonn Aveustus.—We love to | 
speak of this good man. Few persons are doing so| 
much in Boston for the poor, the degraded and the! 
criminal, as John Augustus. We feel when in his | 
presence that we have yet scarcely begun to labor for | 
our fellow-men. We always leave him with a de-| 
termination to do more than we have yet done. 

The following dialogue was published last week | 
in the Boston Mail : | 


Ann E. Kean was called for sentence, convicted of | 
petty larcency,—which brought Mr. John Augustus | 
to his feet, and the following is the substance of what | 
followed : 

Mr. Augustus—1 thought, your Honor, that Ann | 
was not to be sentenced till next term ? 

Mr. Parker, (the County Attorney,)—Why not? 1 | 
know no reason why she should not be sentenced 
now: nothing has been said to me about postponing | 
It. 

Mr. Augustus—Yes there has, I said something | 
about it myself—and [ understood his Honor that the | 
sentence was put off. 

Mr. Parker—You may have expressed yourself to. 
that effect, but not in my presence. Perhaps the | 
gentleman willseat himself on the Bench sometime! | 

Mr. Augustus—Perhaps I shall (a laugh)—or under 
the bench. I'll tryand speak so as to be understood. | 
Ann’s mother is away now, out of town, and the girl | 
isin a good place, out of the way of bad example; | 
and | think we shall be able to make a reformed | 
woman of her—if your Honor will give us time.— | 
What’s the use of being in a hurry to punish the girl, | 
when kindness may save her ? * 

Mr. Parker—We do not wish to punish, except for | 
the purpose of waining to others. 1 will not urge a | 
sentence now, ifit interfereswith any plans for the. 
reformation of the girl; but that cannot be brought | 
about by sending her to her mother. 

Mr. Augustus—We do not propose to send Ann to | 
her mother; [ think it would do her no good myself. | 
She is but sixteen years old, and she possesses a good | 
heart—amiable and kind feelings, and though she 
has been guilty of stealing some small articles, yet 
she is too young to be very wicked; and Iam confi- 
dent that if she can remain in the excellent place | 
where she is now, for a time, that she will be a good | 
girl hereafter. I am her bail, and [ want your Honor | 
to postpone her sentence til! next term, (and I thought 
it was so understood,) to give us at opportunity of | 
saving her—leading her into a new course, and mak- 
ing her life a better life. Which I believe can be | 
done. 

His Honor listened attentively to the remarks of | 
the worthy philanthropist, and granted the request. | 


SPA" 
Tae Anti REnteERs.—We learn that the sentence | 


of death upon Van Steinburgh and Edward O’Con- 
nor has been changed to imprisonment for life. 


| February. To be hung July 3d, 1846. 


'execution, January 2d, 1846. 





Lecrures.—I have recently visited the following 
places and lectured on the Abolition of Capital Pun- 
ishmeat, viz: Fitchburg, Princeton, Westminister, 
Gardner, Hubbardston, Barre, Rockport, and Glou, 
cester, (Annisquam.) It was my intention to give 
some account of my labors, of my discouragements, 
and my success; but our paper is filled weekly so 
that I have not room for particulars. In all the above | 
named towns I found good friends, who were ready | 
to aid us in our work. 8 











Thankstothem. J. M. & 


ee i i i a 


Tue Hyprarcnos or Leviarnan.—Such is the | 
name of a Sea-Monster, now exhibiting in our city. 
It is the most wonderful production of nature that 
It is 114 feet in length, and weighs 
7,500 pounds. It was discovered in Alabama by Dr. 
A. Koch, imbedded in limestone. We advise all the 
lovers of nature to go and see this wonderful work 
of the Creator. In the same room we found two 
accurate paintings of the Mammoth Missourium, and 
the Mylodon, or Sloth. 


we ever saw. 


Our friends who may want good board, will find 
a pleasant location at the Rev. Mr. Dudley's, 14 
Crescent street, in this city. 


ALL SORTS. 


[PNaventy Gires.—Since May last, 2909 fe- 
males have been entombed for various offences, in 
New York; 1016 sent to the Penitentiary, 3 to Sing 
Sing, 1890 reprimanded and let off. A bad sign this 
of female morality in Gotham. 

WAR AND LOVE. 
War and Love strange compeers ; 
War sheds blood, and Love sheds tears ; 


War has swords and Love has darts ; 
War breaks heads and Love breaks hearts. 


‘Parson Howe of the Mississippi Democrat asks 
the sinners how they will feel when they see written 
over the gates of Heaven, this inscription : 

No Admittance to Sinners 
THAT HAVE NOT PAID THE PRINTER. 

[FHe who is always enquiring, ‘ what will people 
say ?’ will never give them an opportunity to say any 
great things about him. 


Under Sentence of Death! 


SOUTH CAROLINA! Dexter WELLs, 
for the murder of Robert Headden at Green- | 
ville C. H., 8S. C. To be executed on the 3d 
Friday in February next. 

ILLINOIS! Jonny Baxter, for the murder 
of Col. Davenport, of Rock Island. Time 
of execution not known. 

PENNSYLVANIA! Francis’ Baster, 
Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co. ‘To be hung! 
on Friday, March 28th, 1845. Escaped 
from Prison. 

James M’Carrerty, for the murder of Da- 
vid Hassler. Time of execution not known. 

MASSACHUSETTS! Joxun Roacu, of 
Worcester County, for Rape.—Time of exe- 
cution not appointed. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE! Anprew Howarp, 
tor the murder of Phebe Hanson, Sept. 19th, 
1843. Time of execution, July Sth, 1846. 

ARKANSAS! Crawrorp and Lavina 
Burnett, (husband and wife!) for the mur- 
der of Jonathan Sibley, last August. Time 
of execution unknown. 

CONNECTICUT! Anprew P. Porter, 
for the murder of Lucius P. Osborn, last 


VIRGINIA! 
der of Major Smith, at Norfolk. 


Hunter Hitt, for the mur- 
Time of| 


MARYLAND! Wm. WuHester, a slave, 





for engaging in an insurrection. ‘Time of 
5 £ a 
execution unknown. ’ 


UNITED STATES! Base, the* pirate. 
Now confined in the Tombs, N.Y. City. The 
time of execution is fixed by the President on 
the first Friday of June, 1846. 


NEW YORK! Tiver, for the murder 
of John Covert. at Whitehall. ‘Time of exe- 
cution not known. ,— 


VERMONT !+ Euvcene Cuirrorp, for the 
murder of his wife and child. Time of exe-| 
cution not fixed. 


The law is now that there shall be fifteen months 
between the sentence and execution, and then the 
criminal is to be hung without an order from the 
Executive. 


MAINE! Tuomas Torn, for murder, 
Now confined at hard labor in the State Pri- 
son. ‘Time of execution not fixed. 


The law is that acriminal shall not be executed 
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till one year after sentence, and not even then with 
our an order from the Executive. 


LOUISIANA! Pauttne, the slave. Time 
of execution, March 28, 1846. 


Samvet Kennepy, for the murder of Benja- 
min W. Wait in New Orleans. 'Time of ex- 
ecution not appointed. 


IOWA! Wa. McCautey, for the murder 
of Don Ferdinand Coffman, and infant 
daughter. 


Was to be executed on the 30th of May, 1845; but 
in consequence of some informality in sentencing 
him, the execution was postponed and the case is to 
be taken to the Supreme Court on a writ of error. 


(Executions are now private in the following 
states: Maine, Massachusetts, Vermont, New-Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. 


CELRE RINE Sie ented 
MEETING IN BOSTON. 


A meeting for the Abolition of Capital Punishment 
and especially in behalf of John Roach, now under 
sentence of death in Worcester, will be held in 
W asHINGTONIAL Hatt, under the Boston Museum 
TO-MORROW (Thursday) EVENING, at 7 o’clock. 
Friends interested in this humane work are invited :o 
attend the meeting, and opposers will have oppor- 
tunity to state objections to our movement. Hoa 
Isaac H. Wright, Dr. Channing, and others, are ex- 
pected to address the meeting. 


—— 


National Anti-Slavery Bazaar in Faneuil 
Hall.— To open Dec. 22d. 


This twelfth Anti-Slavery Fair is to continue for 
ten days, an@ is expected {to surpass all the preceding 
ones in the variety «nd beauty ofits contributions 
from all parts of the world, comprising every thing 
useful, curious and ornamental. The occasion will 
be one of unequalled interest, and the National crisis 
is one which calls on all to support this effort both 
by donations and purchases, 

The Committee, feeling that their principles and 
their measures are right, ask with respectful confi- 
dence of the community to sustain this undertaking. 
For the information both of those who wish to be- 
come contributors and purchasers, they give notice of 
their intention to make arrangements for a Book- 
table, Shoe table, Shell table, Toy, or Children’s ta- 
ble, Tables of Plants, Refreshments, Curiosities, 
Country Produce, Ornamental Work, French, Chi- 
nese, English, Scotch and Irish contributions, &c. 

(This is not a temporary, or spasmodic effort, but 
a perpetual Anti-Slavery and Anti-Texan enterprize 
continued from year to year—Never to cease till 
Slavery is abolisbed. 

Donations and communications may be addressed 
to either of the undersigned :— 


Maria Weston Chapman, Ann T. G. Phillips, Ma- 
ry G. Chapman, Susan C. Cabbot, Eliza L. Follen, 
Sar#h S. Russell, Sarah B. Shaw, Helen E. Gar i- 
son, Lavinia Hilton, Anne Warren Weston, Maria 
Lowell, Sarah H. Southwick, Henrietta Sargent, 
Francis Mary Robbins, Louisa Loring, Hannah Tufts, 
Catherine Sargent, M. A. W. Johnson, Caroline 
Weston, Anna R. Philbrick, Mary Young, Harriet 
M. Jackson, Mary G. Rogers, Eliza P. Merriam, 
Caroline F. Williams, Abby Southwick, Marian Ful- 
ler, Aon R. Bramhall, Lydia Parker, Harriet Sturgis, 
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Rects. to week ending Novembér-26, 


Annisquam, S. L. Young, $1; E. W. Chard, $1; 
Thos. Chard, 50c ; Timothy A. Smith, $1; Nathaniel 
Duley, 37¢; Geo. Davis, 25c; Robert Harden, 25c - 
Gustavus Griffin, 25¢; James M. Lane, 25¢; Epes 
Davis, jr., 25¢; David Bassett, 27¢; John Pierce, $1: 
Griffin Lane, 50c; Geo. Norwood, $1; Levi Robin- 
son, $1; Warren Young, 50c; George H. Roberts 
25c¢; Michael Duley, 50c; Joshua Tucker, 50c ; Ww. 
Sargent, $1.—Rockport, T. O. Marshall, $1; Jas. 
Griffin, 50c; H. Pool, 37¢e; S. T. Torrey, 50c; S. 
Smith, $1; D. Allen, 37¢; J. Babson, 25c;'L. Lane 
25e; W Norwood, $1; B. Jones, 25¢; G.D. Hale, 
5c; E. F. Martin, 50e; J. Brown, 25¢; H. Clark, 
50c; W. Lane, jr., 25¢; W. B. Haskins, 25¢; W. 
H. Bradley, 25¢; W. P. Thurston, 50c; T. York, 
25¢.——Boston, J. Carew, 50c. Sudbury, Mass., 
Chas. F. Gerry, 25e.——Sadsburyville, J. K. Marsh, 
25c. E. Abington, S. Whiting, 58e. Wey- 
mouth, J. Gardner, 25¢.——Saxonville, C. H. Saun- 
ders, $1. Boston, Chas. Henderson, $1; J. H. 
Stevenson, $1. N. Bridgewater, A. B. Adams, 36c. 
——Lynn, A. Kelty, $1. Ofielsea, H. Bates, 75c. 
——Rockport, D. W. Woodbury, $1. 


























MARRIED: 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Benjamin 
Melvin to Miss Mary Ann Sanderson, both of Gharles- 
town. 

Mr. Amos Sellen to Miss Minerva K. Brown. 

In the First Universalist Church, Mr. John W. Hutch- 
inson to Miss Mary Wilkins. 





DIED: 


In this city, on the 28th ult., Elizabeth Hester 
Thorp, daughter of the late Joshua Thorp, 20. 

At New Orleans, 17th ult., Mr. George Munroe, 39 
ofthe firm of Isaac Munroe & Co., formerly of Boston. 





T[‘.WO OR THREE BOARDERS WANTED,.—The 
subscriber would be glad to accommodate two or 
three boarders at his house, 24 London street. 


dec 3 CH’S. SPEAR. 
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From Hood's (London) Magazine. 


THE WORKHOUSE CLOCK. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


There’s a murmur in the air, 

And noise in every street— 

The murmur of many tongues, 

The noise of numerous feet— 

While round the Workhouse door 
The Laboring Classes flock, 

For why? the Overseer of the Poor 
Is setting the Workhouse clock. 


Who does not hear the tramp 

Of thousands speeding along 

Of either sex and various stamp, 
Sickly, crippled, or strong, 
Walking, limping, creeping 
From court, and alley, and lane, 
But all in one direction sweeping 
Like rivers that seek the main? 


Who does not see them sally 

From mill, and garret, and room, 

In lane, and court and alley, 

From homes in poverty’s lowest valley, 
Furnished with shuttle and loom— 
Poor slaves of Civilization’s galley,— 
And in the road and footways rally, 
As if for the Day of Doom? 

Some, of hardly human form, 
Stunted, crooked, and crippled by toil ; 
Dingy with smoke and dust and oil, 
And smirch’d besides with vicious soil, 
Clustering, mustering, al] in a swarm. 

. Father, mother, and careful child, 
Looking as if it had never smiled— 
The Sempstress, lean, and weary, and wan, 
With only the ghosts of garments on — 
The Weaver, her sallow neighbor, 

The grim and sooty Artisan : 
Every soul—child, woman, or man, 
Who lives—or dies—by labor. 


Stirred by an overwhelming zeal, 

And social impulse, a terrible throng! 
Leaving shuttle and needle and wheel, 
Furnace, and grindstone, spindle and reel. 
Thread and yarn and iron and steel— + 
Yea, rest and the yet untasted meal— 
Gushiag, rushing, crushing along, 

A very torrent of Man! 

Urged by the sighs of sorrow and wrong, 
Grown at last to a hurricane strong, 
Stop its course who can ! 

Stop who can ite onward course 

And irresisistible moral force ; 

O! vain and idle dream! 

For surely as man are all! akin, 
Whether of fair or sable skin, 

According to Nature’s scheme, 

That Human Movement contains within 
A Blood-Power stronger than Steam. 


Onward, onward, with hasty feet, 

They swarm—and westward still— § 
Masses born to drink and eat, 

But starving amidst Whitechapel’s meat, 
And famishing down Cornhill ! 

Through the Poultry—but still unfed— 
Christian Charity, bang your head ! 
Hungry—passing the Street of Bread, 
Thirsty—the street of Milk ; 
Ragged—beside the Ludgate Mart, 

So gorgeous, through Mechanic-Art, 
With cotton, and wool, and silk ! g 


At last, before that door Sey 

That bears so many a knock ‘ 

Ere it ever opens to Sick or Poor, 

Like sheep they huddle and flock— 

And would that all the Good and Wise 
Could see the Milton of hollow eyes, 

With a gleam deriv’d from Hope and the skies 
Upturned to the Workhouse Clock ! 


Oh ! that the Parish Powers, 

Who regulate Labor’s hours, 

The daily amount of human trial, 
Weariness, pain, and self-denial 

Would turn from the artificial dial 

That striketh ten or eleven, 

And go, for once, by that older one 
That stands in the light of Nature’s sun, 
And takes its time from Heaven ! 


THE RICH MERCHANT. 
It was night, and the streets wear nearly de- 


serted, the more especially as it was snowing 
fast. A single traveller however, might have 


been seen wrapped.in a thick overcoat, urging | 
his way against the tempest, by the light of the | 


dim lamps. Suddenly as he passed a ruinous 
tenement, the figure of a girl started up before 
him. 

‘Please, sir, she said, ‘if it’s only a penny, 
mother is sick, and we have nothing to eat to- 
day.’ 

The first impulse of the moment was to go on, 
the second to stop. He looked at the girl. Her 
face was thin and pale, her garments scanty.— 
He was a man of good impulses, so he put bis 
hand towards his pocket, intending to give her a 
shilling. But the traveller forgot that his over- 
coat buttoned tightly over his pocket. 

‘It is too much trouble,’ he said to himself, 
‘and this wind is very cutting. Besides these 
beggars are usually cheats. I’! warrant this girl 
wants the money to spend in some gin shop.’— 
And, speaking harshly, he said, ‘I have nothing 
for you' If you are really destitue, the guardians 
will take care of you.’ 


THE 


The girl shrank back without a word, and 
drew her tattered garment around her shivering 
form. Buta tear glistened on her cheek in the 
light of the dim Jamp. 

The man passed on, and turning the next cor- 
ner, soon knocked at the door of a splendid man- 
sion, through whose richly curtained windows a 
rosy light streamed out across the storm. A 
servant obsequiously gave him entrance. At the 
sound of his footsteps the parlor door was open- 
ed, and a beautiful girl, apparently about seven- 
teen, sprang into his arms, kissed him on his 
cheek, aud then began to assist him in removing 
his overcoat. 

‘What kept you so long, dear papa? If I had 
known where you were | would have sent the 
carriage. You never stay so late at the office.’ 

‘No my love, I was at my lawyet’s busy, very 
‘busy, and all for you,’ and he kindly patted 
/her cheek. ‘But now, Maggy, can’t you give 
/me some supper !’ 
| The daughter rang the bell and ordered the 
‘supper to be served. It was such an One as an 
epicure would delight in, just the supper for a 
‘traveller on a night like that. 
| Pa,’ said the daughter when it was finished, 
‘Il hope you are in good humor, for I have a fa- 
vor to ask of you,’ and she threw her arms a- 
round his neck, and looked up in his face with a 
winning sinile, and those beautiful dark eyes of 
hers. ‘I wish to give a ball on my birthday, 
my eighteenth birthday. It will cost, oh! a 
sight of money; but you are a kind, good papa, 
and | know you have been successful, or you 
would not have been at your lawyer's. 

‘ Yes, my darling,’ he said, fondly, kissing her, 
the cotton speculation has turned out well. 1 
sold all I had of the article this afternoon, re- 
ceived the money, and took it to my lawyer's 
telling him to invest it in real estate. I think I 
shall give up the business" 

‘Oh! do, do, papa. But you will give this 
ball, won’t you?’ 

‘ You little tease,’ said the father, but he spoke 
smilingly ; and putting his hand in his pocket- 
book, he took out a note of $500 and placed it 
in his child’s hand. 

‘Take this; if it is not enough you must have 
another, I suppose. But don’t trouble me about 
it any more,’ 

The next morning broke clear, but the snow 
was a foot deep, and lay here and there in huge 
drifts, blocking up the doorways, At ten o’clock 
the rich merchant was on his way to his count- 
ing-room. He turned down the same street up 
which he had come the preceding evening. A 
crowd had gathered round the cellar door of a 
ruined tenement. The merchant paused to in- 
quire what was the matter. 

‘A woman, sir, has been found dead below 
there,’ said one of the spectators; ‘ she starved 
to death, it is said, and they have sent for the 
Coroner. Her daughter has just come back, af- 
ter being out all night. I believe she was beg- 
ging. ‘That’s her, moaning.’ 

‘Ah! said the merchant, and a pang went 
through his heart like an ice-bolt, for he remem- 
bered having denied the petitioner the night be- 
fore. He pushed through the crowd and descend- 
ded the cellar sleps. <A girl covered over an 
emaciated corpse that lay on a heap of straw in 
one corner of the damp apartment. It was the 
same girl he had feared it would prove. The 
merchant was horror-struck, 

‘ My poor child,’ laying his hand on her should- 
er,‘ you must be cared for. God forgive me for 
denying you last night. Here take this!’ and 
he put a bill into her hand. 

The girl looked up’ and gazed vacantly at him: 
then she put back the proffered money. 

The merchant at that moment would have 
given half his fortune to have recalled her to 
life. 

The lesson thus learned he never forgot. The 
'merchant personally saw that adecent burial was 
| provided for the mother and afterwards took the 
daughter into his house, educated her for a high 
istation in life, and on her marriage, presented 
her with a proper dowry. He lived to hear her 
children lisp their gratitude. 








JUDICIAL ANECDOTE. 
| 


Previous to the last war, when Judge Chase, a 
U.S. Senator from New Hampshire, was on his 
| way to Congress, he passed the first night of his 
|journey at Windsor, Vt., where a man stole his 
‘boots. The thief was apprehended, imprisoned, 
‘andtried, Guilty was rendered, and Judge E 
proceeded to deliver the sentence of the court 
\to the following effect :— 
| ‘Tim Flanagan, you are found guilty of stealing 
|a pair of boots. You stole inthe fall of the year, 
| which aggravates the offence ; for had you stolen 
, them in the heat of summer, the sufferer could have 
| walked abroad barefooted, without serious incon- 
lvenience. But the case is worse than this. You 
| stole the boots from a great good man—from Judge 
|Chase—and not only from Judge Chase, but from 
a Senator in the great American Congress, and 
that too previous to the commencement of an im- 
|portant session—a momentous period, when it 





HANGMAN. ! 


Great Britain was to be declared. See, and stand 
aghast at the results which might have ensued 
from your nefarious act. The Judge might have 
been disposed to cast his vote against the war ; 
his vote might have been the turning point of 
the matter. By the loss of his boots, he might 
have been delayed several days in obtaining 
others, and in the mean time, the awful question 
of war or no war might have been brought up.— 
In consequence of his absence, the decision 
might have been in favor of war, and thus upon 
you, sir, would have rested the whole responsi- 
bility of that terrible event. 

You, and you only would have been accounta- 
ble for the immense expense of treasure result- 
ing from the conflict—tor the blood of thousands 
spilled on the field of battle—for plunderings and 
burnings—for massacres and carnage—for our 
wives and daughters butchered or violated—for 
the tears and agony of widows and orphans !— 
Yes, sir, all this would have rested upon you; 
and in consideration of the heinousness of your 
offence, in view of those dreadful consequences 
which might have resulted from your act, the 
court sentence you to six months imprisonment 
in the common jail.’ 

Judge E. delivered this without a smile; and 
the man seeing whom he had to deal with, thus 
addressed him in turn: 

‘ May it plase yer Honor, it’s an asy sintance, to 
be shure, for sich a dade as yer Honor says, but 
I'd be afther puttin’ it to yer Honor’s conscience 
if six months ben’t a very unfortunate pariod to 
sit me doon for. [ll be comin’ out of jail jist 
as winter is coomin’ on, an’, may be I won't be 
able to be gettin’ work’ and then I'll be de- 
prived 0’ boots to me fate, and vittels to me 
mouth. If yer Honor, noo, wud be kind and 
jontale enough to sit me doon for three or nine 
months, it ud be more considherate in yer Honor, 
intirely.’ 

‘ Very good, Mr: Prisoner,’ replied the Judge, 
still perfectly composed in countenance, ‘ the 
court, in consideration of the validity of your 
plea, reduce the term to three months. Take 
him away.’ 
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AN INDIAN HANGING! 


A Novext Scene.—Rare Spirit of Accommo- 
dation.—‘ The first Indian that was capitally ex- 
ecuted by the Cherokees, under Cherokee laws 
and by a Cherokee sheriff, was a man named 
Nat, who was hanged several years ago, about 
five miles from Van Buren, Arkansas, for the 
murder of another Indian, who was called Mus- 
quito. We have the particulars from an eye- 
witness. The sheriff had caused a gallows to be 
erected a short distance from the Court Lodge, 
but when the culprit was brought to it, he be- 
ing a very tall man, it was found to be too short 
for his accommodation, and some otber place 
had to be sought for the execution. The whole 
band of Indians, with the sheriff and Nat in the 
midst of them, then betook themselves to the 
banks of the Arkansas, in search of a proper tree 
from which to suspend the prisoner; and after a 
little time, a tall cotton wood was found with a 
projecting branch far up in the trunk, that in 
the opinion of all was suitable for the purpose. 
Nat, now that all things were ready, expressed 
a wish to bathe in the river once more, which he 
was permitted to do, carefully guarded by the 
rifles from the shore. He went into the water, 
frolicked about for some time, swam to and fro 
with great apparent pleasure—then came to the 
shore, donned his blanket and stood ready for the 
last act of the drama. 

The sheriff now told him to climb the tree, 
which he commenced doing, the officer of the law 
toiling up after him with the fatal cord. Nat 
reached the projecting limb of the tree, and was 
desired by the sheriff to work himself as far out 
upon it, from the trunk, as he could—which was 
done, when the sheriff adjusted the noose around 
his neck, and tied the other end of the rope a- 
round the limb. All these preparations were 
conducted with the utmost coolness, and the 
most perfect good understanding existed between 
the sheriff and the Indian. When all the arrange- 
ments were completed, the sheriff told Nat that 
he would slide down the tree to the ground, and 
make a signal, when he, the prisoner, must jump 
off the limb—to which Nat cheerfully assented. 
The sheriff reached the ground, and looking up 
to the limb upon which sat the poor victim, he 
shouted—‘ Now Nat, you red devil, jump!’ And 
jump Nat did, and after a few struggles, hung a 
mass of lifeless clay, to the infinite wonderment 
of his red brethren, who had never before seen 
an execution of that kind.—AJlabama Atlas. 
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Morat CouraGe,—A discriminating and point- 
ed discourse has been delivered by Rev. Luther 
C. Stevens of Maine, entitled ‘ Corruptions of the 
Age.’ The following is one of its paragraphs : 

A great want of moral courage is characteristic 
ofthe age. By moral courage we mean a braving 
of the dangers of doing right—a firmness and re- 
solution which bear a man forward in the path 
that God has marked out for him to walk in, 





was expected on every side that war against 


without regard to consequences. 


How To rreaT A wiFE.—First, get a wife, 
Secondly, be patient. You may have great 
trials and perplexities in your business with 
the world ; but do not therefore carry to your 
home a clouded or contracted brow. Your 
wife may have had trials, which, though of 
less magitude, may have been as hard to 
bear. Do not increase her difficulties. A 
kind, conciliating word, a tender look, wil! 
do wonders in chasing from her brow al! 
clouds of gloom. You encounter your diffi. 
culties in the open air, fanned by Heaven's 
cool breezes, but your wife is often shut in 
from these healthful influences, and her 
health fails, and her spirits loose their elasti- 
city. But, oh! bear with her; she has trials 
and sorrows to which you are a stranger, but 
which your tenderness can deprive of al! 
their anguish. Notice kindly her little at- 
tentions and efforts to promote your comfort. 
Do not take them all as a matter of course, 
and pass them by, at the same time being 
very sure to observe any omission of what 
you may consider her duty to you. Do not 
treat her with indifference, if you would not 
sear and palsy her heart, which, watered by 
gentleness and kindness, would, to the latest 
day of your existence, throb with sincere 
and constant affection. 

Sometimes yield your wishes tohers. She 
has preferences as strong as you, and it may 
be just as trying to her to yield her choice as 
to you. Do you find it hard to yield some- 
times? Think you it is not difficult for her 
to give up always? If you never yield to her 
wishes, there is danger that she will think 
that you are selfish, and care only for your- 
self, and with such feelings she cannot love 
you as she might. 

Again, show yourself manly, so that your 
wife can look up to you, and feel that you 
will act nobly, and that she can confide in 
your judgment. 
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Electricity is now applied to the manufacture 
of steel, and other metals, and this application 
is said to be an important discovery. 


er——rnrs Owe 


Wuat is Deatn?—The following are said 
have been the last lines ever penned by the la- 
mented William Legget : 


Why, what is Death but Life 

In other forms of being? Life without 

The coarser attributes of men, the dull 

And momently decaying frame which holds 
The etheria! spirit in, and binds it down 

To brotherhood with brutes! There’s no 
Such thing as Death ; what’s so called is but 
The beginning of a new existence, a fresh 
Segment in the eternal! round of change. 








Titles of Jesus. 
By Crarres Srear. 
Sixteenth edition, with rich Steel Engravings. Price $ |, 
HIS work has received high commendations both 
in this country and in Europe. We subjoin afew 
notices from abroad. 


From the Enquirer, London. 

‘The author has brought together, with great dili- 
gence, all the Names and Titles which are applied to 
Christ in the Scriptures, amounting altogether to 
eighty. Each of these he explains and illustrates 
practically, conveying much useful comment in a pup- 
ular style, accompanied by a great variety of valuable, 
moral and devotional sentiment. We believe it is as 
yet scarcely known at this side of the Atlantic, but it 
would probably, suit the wants of many, and be es- 
teemed a valuable addition to our valuable stock of 
practical divinity. We have no hesitation in expres- 
sing our approbation of its prevailing opinions and 
tendency, and our bope that it will meet with a wel- 
come amongst us.” 


From the Bible Christian, Belfast, Ireland. 


‘We recommefid this work to Christian families as 
a useful and interesting auxiliary to their devotional 
exercises, Werecommend it to congregational libra- 
ries, as a work that will seldom be allowed to rest 
upon the shelves. We recommend it to Sunday- 
school teachers as one of the best manuals we know, 
for rational explanation, and for practical lessons of 
piety and morality. And since it :s one of the goodly 
fashions of the present day for all persons who would 
aspire toany degree of literary taste, to.display lite- 
rary ornaments on their drawing-room tables, we can 
confidently recommend it for this purpose too. In 
typography, paper, and binding, it is beautifully got 
up. It contains fine engravings by an eminent Ame- 
rican artist. And if visitors have occasionally to wait 
a few minutes for the appearance of the mistress of 
the house, we do not know how they could spend the 
time more pleasantly, than in perusing a section of 
the * Names and Titles of Jesus.”’’ 


From the Christian Pioneer, Edinburgh. 


‘This is a very interesting work, devotional and 
practical in its character and design. No one can 
peruse the work without instruction and pleasure. 
Even in places in which an individual may see rea- 
sons to differ from the writer, he must still admire his 
power of moral discrimination, and fee] at one with 
his love and veneration of the character of Christ. 

This work is not ia the trace, but it is published and 
sold by the Author and his agents, Geo. W. Rriggs, 





403 Washington Street, and B. Marsh, 25 Cornhill. 
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